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TO 


Sir Francis Burverr, Barr. 


On the Book of the Board of Agriculture. 


—— 


Siz,—The book, of which so much 
has been said, has at last been published 
by Mr. Clement in the Strand. For a 
great many years you have been accused 
of drawing gloomy pictures of the state 
of the country. " You have been, by the 
cons and daughters of Corruption, by 
those who fatten on the miseries of the 
country, accused of endeavouring to 
make men discontented with the best and 
The hour of 


vengeance on these reptiles; or rather the 


wisest of governments. 


hour of justice, is now arrived. For 
the very creatures of this government are 
how representing the state of the country 
incelours much more gloomy than even 
wur eloquence would be able to come 
up to; and that very press, which they 
have so long made use of to misrepresent 
and abuse all those who oppose them and 
at the same time to mislead the people; 
that very press has now, though against 
their will, been made the instrument of 
justifying you aud condemning them- 
selves. 

How many times have you predicted, 
that the country would be ruined? How 
Many times have you told the people that 
land-owners were become little better 


than stewards for collecting money to be 





paid over to the government? How many 
times have you told them, that the war, 
which was carrying on against liberty 
abroad, must end in the total debasement 
of the whole nation, and finally pro- 
dace a revolution at home, or a state of 
slavery nothing short of that of the ne- 
groes in the Islands? Well do I remem. 
ber, too, the prophetic words of that 
celebrated man, that martyr in the cause 
of freedom, Mr. Horne Tooxt, who 
was vilified for your sake, while you were 
vilified for his sake; well do I remember 
his prophetic words, while he was in that 
assembly, where you have se long labour- 
ed for the good of your country, and 
from which assembly he was afterwards 
excluded by an act of their own passing, 
as he had been in the early part of his 
life, shut out from a Bar, the character 
of which is now become notorious to all 
the world. ‘* I know,” said he, * that 
‘¢you will continue the war. Your 
** object is to prevent the peopie from 
‘¢ enjoying their right of chusing their re- 
You intend, by this 


‘‘ war, to destroy liberty forever. But 


*¢ presentatives. 


“you will be deceived. The cure will 
<< arise out of the excess of the evil. The 
‘¢ debt which you will create by this war 
<6 will ruin yourselves, and will produce, 
‘©at last, such a mass of misery, that 
‘¢ the people, unable any longer to en- 
“¢ dure it, will shake it off, though many 
‘of them may be destroyed in making 


*¢ the effort.” 
N 
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It is a subject of deep regret, that this 
man is not now alive. He, on the one 
side, and Pitt and Dundas on the other 
side, Should have lived to see this book of 
the Board of Agriculture! This book, 
which isthe work of the creatures of the 
government, has made good the predic- 
tion of Mr. Tooxe to the very letter, 
as far as events have hitherto gone. And, 
as to the future it is utterly impossible, 
that any thing can arise to prevent a 
change, which will approach very nearly. 

This book is by far the most interesting 
document that ever was laid before the 
public in England. It comes from the 
creatures of the government; and it re- 
lates to matters of the greatest impor- 
tance. It furnishes undoubted proof, 
that the country has been brought into a 
state, out of which it cannot emerge 
without some great change. This being 
the case it follows, of course, that we 
shall not now be deemed so very imper- 
tinent, if we take upon us to offer our 
opinions respecting what sort of change 
it ought to be. 

In the present letter, I shal! not at- 
tempt to call your attention to any great 
part of the detail of this book. Indeed, 
[have not time. The book has but just 
reached my hands, and it will require an 
attentive perusal in order to exhibit its 
contents in a contracted form. In another 
letter I will endeavour to make this ex- 
hibition. At present I will confine my- 
self to a few points, which I deem of the 
greatest importance. 

We shall see bye and bye that more 
than half the letters, of which the book 
consists, complain loudly of the weight of 
taxes; but, the Board of Agriculture in 





their part of the book, seem very anxious 
to lay the greater part of the blame upou 
the poor-rates. These rates ought not, how. 
ever, Sir, to be considered as a fax, because 
a Tax denotes something taken away by 
the government, and not something which 
is raised upon one man for the relief of 
another man. This is a distinction which 
people in general overlook, but which dis- 
tinction, in inquiring into the causes of the 
miseries of the country, ought to be con- 
stantly keptin view. The poor-rates have 
existed a long while. There appears to 
me to be nothing radically vicious in them. 
There will always be unfortunate people. 
There will always be, the aged, the infirm, 
and the helpless. ‘The vast amount of 
the poor-rates is no more an argument 
against them, than the vast amount of the 
taxes in general is an argument against all 
contributions towards the support of go- 
vernment. As far as the poor-rates ope- 
rate in leading people to be lazy and care- 
less, they must be considered as an evil ; 
but it is notorious, that the poor-rates in 
England produced very little effect in this 
way, until the weight of taxation, brought 
on by the American war, rendered the 
poor-rates triple in amount to what they 
had been before. 
enacted in the reign of Queen Eltzabeth : 


and, towards the close of the reign of 


The poor-laws were 


Charles the second they amounted, in 
England and Wales, to no more than 
about two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds a year. It was not till towards 
the close of the American war, it was not 
till after this present reign began, that the 
poor-rates were deemed an evil ; and they 
would still have appeared to be no evil at 
all, if the wars in which we have bea 
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engaged against the liberties of mankind 
had not brought on us such heavy demands 
onthe part of the government and its cre- 
ditors, that ruin must necessarily fall upon 
somebody, and that,‘at last, the number of 
those to be kept upon food barely sufficient 
for their existence, necessarily became very 
great in proportion to the rest of the com- 
munity. 

The poor-laws had originally in their 
contemplation the relief of the aged, the 
infirm, andthe helpless. And, Sir, what 
could be more amiable in its principle 
than a code of laws, which said to the 
world, ** there shall be no human being 
» destitute of food and raiment in England, 
“be his misfortunes or his ailments what 
“they may?” ‘This code compelled the 
rich and the fortunate to come to the as- 
sistance of the friendless sufferer. It is 
not unjust to take from me a part of my 
iucome, in order to prevent my neighbour 
from starving ; because his lot might have 
jeen mine without any fault on my part, 
snd because that which I now pay to him 
inthe shape of poor-rates, will be paid 
vack to me if misfortune should place me 
it his situation. Considered in this light, 
there isreally nothing degrading in making 
‘pplication for relief from a parish. The 
vagrant act, a most excellent law, forbids 
veggine. And with justice it forbids, as 
ong as the parish contributions provide 
imply for the wants of the aged, the in- 
crm, and the helpless. 


‘he poor-laws and the vagrant-laws were 


Taken together, 


‘protection to the country against any 
Portion of that degradation of the people, 
vhich must always accompany common 
degging. 

But, Sir, when by the weight of taxa- 
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tion, pressing upon the farmer and trades- 
man, these had not a sufficiency left to 
give in the shape of wages, the means of 
maintaining their workmen and their fa- 
milies ; when from this all-ruining cause, 
the young, the able, the healthy, were 
compelled to come for relief in company 
with the aged, the infirm, and the helpless, 
then the dreadful work of degradation 
began; then it was, and not till then, 
that the labourers and journeymen of 
England, the strength and pride of their 
country, began to change their character ; 
then it was that they began to lose their 
spirit; then it was that they sought to ob- 
tain as much as they could without labour ; 
then it was that they began to see that the 
way to live a comfortable life, or, at least, 
to live a life of laziness, was to appear as 
poor and wretched as possible. 

All the hirelings of the government 
have endeavoured to throw the blame 
upon the poor-laws, and for reasons ob- 
vious enough. But, even within my me- 
mory it was deemed, amongst the labour- 
ing people, a very severe calamity to be 
compelled to apply for parish relief. Forty 
years ago a labouring man, even with ten 
or twelve children, never thought of ap- 
plying for relief except in case of some 
particular distress. There was a spirit of 
independance amongst this class of per- 
sons, wholly unknown in the present day. 
But, how has it happened that the poor- 
laws should have existed for so many ages 
without having produced any complaint 
until of latedays? The nation has been 
frequently at war since the beginning of 
the reign of Elizabeth. It has had a re- 
volution or two. There have been many 





projects on foot, and many great changes 
N2 
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efvected ; but, amongst all the subjects of 
complaint, the poor-laws have never form- 
ed one until of late years. Why, indeed, 
should they? They provide for the wants 
of the unfortunate out of the means of the 
fortunate. They are manifestly calcu- 
lated to regulate the mode, in which we 
shall yield to each other mutual support 
and comfort. But these laws are now 
attacked by the friends of Corruption as 
if they sanctioned a specics of robbery. 
As if they were an oppression! What! 
will they call it oppression for us to be 
called upon to relieve our poor and un- 
fortunate neighbours; and will they call 
it no oppression for us to be called upon 
to contribute the sum of seventy millions 
a year to be dispused of in wars, subsidies, 
Sinecures, salaries, and in paying the in- 
terest of a debt contracted by the govern- 
ment for its own purposes? ‘The money 
which is collected from us for the. relief 
of the poor, is collected in consequence 
of an assessment made by ourselves in our 
respective parishes; we collect it our- 
selves; we distribute it ourselves; we bring 
one another to account; and we manage 
the whole business, something in a bung- 
ling manner to be sure, but generally 
without any waste, and always without 
creating any dependant on the government. 
We know very well that all which we 
collect and distribute is necessary to be 
collected and distributed. We lament 
very much that the amount is so great, 
but for the most part, we feel that we are 
only doing towards others that which 
those others would do towards us, if for- 
tune were to make us change places. And 
yet the hirelings of the government would 
fain make us believe, that the poor- 
rates are an oppression, while it is no 
oppression at all to be compelled to 
pay the immense sums, which the govern- 
ment draws from us for its purposes, and 
with regard to the distribution of which 
we have neither directly nor indirectly, 
any sort of controul. 





But, before I proceed any farther, per- 
mit me to insert here what the Board of 
Agriculture says upon this subject; after 
which I will proceed with my remarks. 


‘* Poor Rates. 
“* The letters containing returns de. 


scriptive of poor-rates, are to the follow- 


ing purport :— 
5 s Letters, 
‘* Letters in which the rates have "a 147 
i 


* creased since 181) and 1812.+---- . 
“NN. B. In 54 of these letters, the 
‘* proportional rise is given, and amounts 
* on the average to 43 per ceut, 
“ Letters in which the rates have decreased, 2° 
‘““N.B. In & of these letters, the pro- 
‘ portional fall is given, and amounts 
‘on av average to 28 per cent. 
“ Letters, in which the rates are rower? 


* ary, that is, neither higher or lower 77 
© than 1811 and 1812--ccrceccceces 
‘Total----- 000 6 O53 


‘+ But this table gives by no means a suf- 
‘* ficient idea of the distress at present aris- 
‘* ing from this heavy tax, as in a variety 
** of instances the farmers who lately paid 
‘* to these rates have been obliged to give 
** up their farms, and are actually become 
‘** naupers themselves, receiving parochial 
** allowance like other paupers ; and this 
** increased burden in many other parishes 
‘* occurs, while some farms are unoccu- 
‘¢ pied, or run waste; and in the cases 
‘‘ the most favourable, the burden falls 


é 


- 


with increasing weight on the landlords. 
‘* The letters contain many complaints 
‘“¢ that while the manufacturers, who have 
‘*¢ occasioned the chief burden, pay scarce- 
** Ty any thing to the Rates, the accumu- 
‘“‘ Jated weight falls on the occupiers of 
*¢ Jand.—The complaints almost univer- 
‘sally made of the increase, heavy bur- 


*¢ den, and most mischievous consequences 
‘‘to the industry of the people, which 


“ result from poor-rates, form a conspi- 
‘6 cuous feature among the complaints of 
“the Correspondents ; ‘insomuch that 
‘many apprehensions are expressed of 
“ this system being permitted to continue; 
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‘¢ and increase till it will absorb, in union 
‘‘with tithes, the whole rental of the 
« kingdom, leaving nothing more to the 
‘landlords of it, than that of acting as 
‘“* trustees and managers for the benefit of 
‘others. But the surprising circumstance 
“of this result is the increase being so 
“general at the very period in which, 
‘* from the reduced price of provisions, a 
‘directly contrary effect might have been 
“expected. To find that rates have risen, 
‘while the principal object in the sup- 
** port of the nourishment of the poor has 
‘‘ fallen in price above 100 per cent. seems 
“ to be extraordinary ; nor could such a 
“result have been found, but in admi- 
“ nistration liable to so many objections. 
“ We cannot be surprised at a great num- 
“ber of these Correspondents, calling 
“with anxiety for regulations in a sys- 
* tem, which tends directly to annihilate 
“all industry. The extreme burthen 
“arising from poor-rates, is a subject 
“ which can never have too much attention 
“ paid toit ; and its nature can be well 
“understood only by reference to parti- 
“cular cases: thus, it deserves attention, 
“that this tax has been collected in cer- 
“tain districts in Wales, in kind, if the 
“expression be permitted, that is, the 
“ substances necessary for the support of 
“the poon, taken instead of the value in 
“ money ;—it may be presumed, through 

“a want of circulating medium. ‘The 
“ The amount to which this tax can arise, 
“may be understood by referring to the 
“case of Halstead in Essex, where it 

‘“ rises to 5s.6d. in the pound for one 
‘quarter of a year, taken at one-fifth 

‘under the rack-rent; and at Cogges- 

* hall, in the same county, much higher; 

“and in a parish near Sandwich, in Kent, 

“they amount to 22s. per acre. Such 

“facts require no comment. ‘The abuses 

“to which this administration is liable, 

‘‘ may be felt from the Somersetshire case, 

‘* of parish paupers becoming claimants as 
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| Thus you see, Sir, that, at last, in- 
stead of blaming the government, the 
blame is actually thrown upon és victims! 
These Geatlemen of the Board seem, 
They 
are what my Grandmother used to call 
posed; and I believe verily, that if the 
good old woman were still alive, she 
would be full as able to make a rational 
statement upon the subject as these gen- 
tlemen are. They call the poor-rates a 
heavy tax ; a heavy burden. Certainly it 
isa heavy burden, but what has made it 
so? Why, the heavy hand of the Go- 
vernment, which has reduced so many 
persons to the state of paupers. Nay, 
these gentlemen themselves tell us, that, 
in many cases, the farmers, who lately 
paid to the poor-rate, are actually be- 
come paupers themselves, and are re- 
ceiving allowances like other paupers.— 
To be sure they are; and this exempli- 
fies that which I had the honour to address 
to you but just now. I said, that I who am 
paying to the poor-rate to-day, may have 
to draw from the poor-rate to-morrow.— 
Will these gentlemen say, that these far- 
mers areto blame? No, they will not 
dare to say that. It would be impudence 
unbearable for them to assert that, or for 
them to insinuate it. Why then do they 
insinuate that any other paupers are to 
blame 2 None of the paupers are to 
blame. The burden, they tell us, * falls 
with encreasing weight onthe Landlords.” 
To be sure it does. First, the tenant’s 
labourers have become paupers; next the 
tenants have become paupers ; and next, 
the small Landlords will become paupers ; 
last of all, if it could possibly go that 
length, the great landlords would become 
paupers. But the thing will stop before 
it comes to that point. In order to avoid 
becoming paupers, that is to say, parish 
paupers, great numbers of landlords have 
nestled themselves in under the wings of 
the Government, and have thereby got 


however, to be strangely puzzled. 





“ creditors on the effects of a bankrupt.” | 


into the receipt of a part of the money 
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which it collects, and which collections 
is the cause of all the pauperism.— We are 
here, Sir, diving into the very heart’s coré 
of the system. These kind Gentlemen of 
the Board of Agriculture have let us into 
it. They have opened the way, not en- 
tirely of their own accord, for they have 
been in some measure compelled to open 
it. But, at any rate, they have opened 
it. They have exhibited themselves stuck 
fast in the mire of the mischief; and, in 


the act of pulling them out, we shall show 


to the people, as clear as day-light, the 
nature, the extent, the tendency, and 
the origin of that mischief. 

The complaints, we are told, almost 
universally made, of the increase and 
heavy burden of the poor-rates form a 
“conspicuous feature’ in the case. ‘To 
be sure they do. They form the only 
feature worth looking at. To this point 
it comes at last. The poor house is the 
last stage, short of death by actual starva- 
tion. And, Sir, have not I, for thirteen 
years past, been endeavouring, almost in- 
cessantly, to turn the a.tention of the peo- 
ple towards this conspicuous and horrid 
feature? When the impudent Pitt, that 
shallow boaster, that eloquent quack, 
that child and champion of corruption ; 
when he used to be exhibiting his flashy 
accounts of the increase of imports and 
exports, and when his Scancho, George 
Rose, used to be publishing his lists of 
new Roads, New Canals, and New En- 
closures. I used to answer their frothy 
trash by bidding them look at the increase 
of the poor-rates. It has at last been dis- 
covered, even by the moles of the Board 
of Agriculture, that the poor-rates are the 
grand criterion of the state of the nation. 
The discovery comes somewhat late ; but 
it will be extremely useful, unless a fact 
so awfully admonishing be disregarded, 
and if it be disregarded utter confusion 
must follow. 

The Board tells us, that apprehensions 
are expressed by its correspondents, that, 





“If this system be permiticd to continue, 
*¢ it will absorb, in union with ¢ythes, the 
“ whole rental of the kingdom, leaving 
‘¢ nothing more to the Landlords of it, 
** than that of acting as trustees and man. 
“agers for the benefit of OTHERS.” 
We will talk about /ythes by aud bye; 
but, Sir, can you imagine any thing more 
mean ; cau you imagine any thing more 
cowardls, than the sentence here quoted? 
Trustees and managers for ‘he benefit of 
others! They can see then, the degraded 
situation of the Landlord, as far as the 
amount of his rents, or of the worth of his 
estate, is to be handed over to prevent his 
poor neighbours from starving; but they 
cannot perceive the degradation which he 
endures as far as he is the trustee and 
manager for the Cannings, the Roses, the 
Huskinsons, the Castlereaghs, and the 
M‘Mahons. It is all very well, it would 
seem, for the country gentleman to bea 
trustee and a manager for the benefit of 
these gentry ; but he becomes a degraded 
man when called on for a portion of his 
income to afford relief to these who till 
the land, who make our cloths, and who 
build and repair our houses. This may 
be a very good sentiment for a government 
Board; but | am very sure that it will be 
rejected with indignation by you and by 
every gentleman of landed estate whi has 
got one spark of English spirit remaining 
within him. 

But, what do these Gentlemen mean by 
the poor rates being permitted to continue 2 
Do they imagine in good earnest, that the 
poor-rates can be abolished? in other 


words, do they mean, when they are talk- 


ing about complaints against the poor-rates, 
to urge the parliament to pass a law to do 
away those laws which now afford relief 
to paupers? Do they really imagine that 
they can persuade or compel two millions 
of the people to submit to starvation? If 
they do not mean this, I should be glad to 
know what they do mean; and if this be 
their meaning, the wickedness of the idea 
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is exceeded only by its folly. I am aware 
that there are projects on foot for prevent- 
ing the poor from marrying! What a 
horrid state must that country be in, 
when men can patiently listen to a pro- 
ject for preventing children from being 
born; for producing celibacy; for en- 
couraging a state of life, which has always 
been held in disrepute, for saying to the 
young men and young women of the coun- 
try, “be not fathers and mothers?” 
What a state must a country be in when 
such a project can be listened to? We are 
come indeed to a pretty pass, when we 
can endure to be coolly advised to set our 
faces against the very first principle of na- 
ture. However, it is certainly true, that 
itis a calamity for a childto be born in 
the present state of our country. But, 
what does reason and justice say that we 
ought to do then? Why, to make a 
change in that state, to make the situation 
of our country such, that it shall again be 
asubject of joy that a child is born ; that 
shall make Englishmen once more congra- 
tulate one another upon the birth of their 
ehildren ; that shall make the father take 
‘to his arms the new-born infant with the 
anticipation of a life of happiness and free- 
dom, and not receive it as he now does 
with the forebodings of an addition to his 
misery. It is our duty, and [ am sure, Sir, 
that you will not neglect your part of it, 
to make this important change ; and then 
we may leave to the Cannings and the 
Roses, and others like them, to profit if 
they chuse, from the doctrines of Mr. 
Matrnus. | 

The notion is, that there has been a 
grand mistake, as to the mcaning of the 
poor laws. It seems to be intended to do 
something, that shall prevent able men, 
with small families or with no families, 
from obtaining parish relief. Certainly, 
Sir, upon the first blush of the proposi- 
tion, nothing can appear more reasonable 
or more just, especially as we know very 
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the relief of none but the helpless. I take 
the liberty, Sir, though perhaps [ am im- 
pertinent in so doing, you having, I dare 
say, viewed the matter in all its hearings : 
nevertheless, [ cannot refrain from taking 
the liberty to request your particular at- 
tention to this point; because the argu- 
ments for this alteration are specious, and 
because I know, that they will be made 
use of. 

That the poor-rates ought to be applied 
solely to the relief of the aged, the infirm, 
and the helpless, is admitted; and, if it 
were not for the enormous demands of 
the government, this principle might, and 

would, be acted upon, as it formerly was. 

But, those demands are now so great, 

that the farmer and tradesmen have not 
the means of affording their labourers 
and journcymen a sufficiency in the shape 
of wages to furnish them with the neces- 

sarics of life. At this time, now that the 

evil of taxation has arrived at nearly its 

highest pitch, the farmers and tradesmen 

have not only not the means ofgiving suffi- 

cient wages to those who do werk for 

them, but they have not the means of 

giving any employment at all, and of 

course, of giving any wages at all tua 

considerable portion of the journeymen 

and labourers. Consequently there are 

many labourers and many journeymen, 

who can obtain no employment and no 

wages. They must accordingly starve, 

unless relieved by the parish. And if © 
one of these men were to come to you, 

you being an overseer of the poor, should 

you not regard him as a person in a help- 

less state? You certainly would, and . 
you would do as. we do, that is to say, 

afford him relief. It is no fault of his 

that he is not at work. He is ready to 

work, if you can find him employment. 

Employment cannot be found, but food 

must be found for him or he and hund- 

reds of thousands of others will find 

food for themselves. 

So that, after all, you see, Sir, that 





well that the poor-rate was intended for 
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the observations of the Board amount to 
very little more than nonsense. ‘They 


talk about the abuses of the administra- 


tion of the poor laws. How they strain 
at a gnat and swallow a camel! Mr. 
WinpuAm = once told Wi serrorce, 
when the latter had made a long haran- 
gue against the profligacy of bull-baiting 
while he said not a word about the much 
greater profligacy of the black-legs at the 
horse-races in Yorkshire, that he put him 
in mind of the Butcher, who was run- 
ning about swearing for his knife, when 
he had it in his mouth all the while. The 
Gentlemen of the Board of Agriculture 
seemed to be aflected with the same sort 
of blindness as Wilberforce. ‘They can 
see minute objects clearly enough, but 
huge ones seem to be too much for their 
vision. They can see, or they pretend 
to see abuses in the administration of the 
ailairs of the parishes ; but they can see 
no abuses at all in the administration of 
the affairs of government, though some 
of its paupers receive nearly forty 
thousand pounds a year each. They can 
see that the farmer is pressed down by 
the eight millions a year which is collec- 
ted in poor-rates ; but not one word do 
they say about the sixty or seventy 
millions a year, which are raised, or 
attempted to be raised in the faxes! the 
eyes of these gentlemen are of a singular 
quality. They would deny the poor man, 
who cannot find work, bread to save him 
from starving, but not one penny do 
they propose to take from the enormous 
sinecures ‘of Lord Camden, Lord Ellen- 
borough, Lord Melville, Lord Grenville, 
or any of the rest of them. The Land- 
lords, according to these gentlemen, 
must do something to prevent themselves 
from being any longer trustees and mana- 
gers for the benefit of the poor; but the 
Board of Agriculture, which consists of 
good fat placemen and pensioners, appear 
to see no reason why the Landlords 
should not continue to act, under the 





Cannings and the Roses, as trustees and 
managers for the benefit of the Board of 
Agriculture and for all the endless swarm 
of those who live upon the taxes. 

The Country, however, will, I am 
persuaded, see this matter in a different 
light. For my own part I think myself 
bound to contribute to the relief of my 
poor and distressed neighbours. {[ think, 
that they have flot only a legal, but an 
equitable claim upon me. Many of them 
have, in theirebetter days, contributed 
towards thesupport of other paupers, 
Had they no other claim, they have the 
claim, which hunger and nakedness give 
them. But, what claim have the ‘Can. 
ning’s and the Gifford’s upon me, or 
upon any body else. How has Mrs, 
Hunn, or Mrs. Fox, or Lady Loutsa 
Pacett, or Lord Dunmore’s daughter, 
or Mrs. Mayet pu Pan, or any of the 
rest of that set ; how have they obtained 
aclaim better than that of the unfortu- 
nate labourers and journeymen of Eng- 
land = 

No, Sir, we shall not suffer the unfor- 
tunate poor to be left under the hedges to 
starve, while these people are wallowing 
in luxury; and [I trust, that, before the 
next winter be over, we shall convince the 
Board of Agriculture, that if they do not 
chuse to take a view of the real causes of 
the misery of the country, we shall con- 
vince them, I trust, that the real causes of 
this misery are not only seen, but that the 
nation will never rest until those causes 
be removed. ‘They tell us, that the °‘ex- 
** treme burden arising from poor-rates is 
*¢ a subject which can never have too much 
“* attention paid toit.’ In one respect 
this is right enough. It is indeed impos- 
sible to pay too much attention to that 
desolating pauperism which has been the 
result of the funding and taxing system. 
But, what these gentlemen mean is, to 
draw off our attention from the cause of 
the increase of the poor-rates. They want 
to draw us aside from our pursuit of this 
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cause. Well they may, for we should 
find that they themselves make a part of 
it. They will, however, find themselves 
very much deceived. ‘They will find, that 
we know, that it is the immense load of 
taxes which has pressed the people down 
into the poor-houses, and, now that they 
are there, these gentlemen recommend any 
remedy except that which can alone be of 
yeai service, namely, the taking off of a 
very large part of those taxes, and thereby 
restoring to the farmer and the tradesman 
and the landlord the means of giving in 
the shape of wages that which is now given 
in the shape of parish relief. 

These Gentlemen of the Board give us 
instances of the great amount of the poor- 
rates in certain -parishes. In one place 
they tell us, that they exceed twenty 
shillings in the pound, taken at only one- 
fifth under the rack-rent. In another 
parish they say, that the poor-rates amount 
Well! 
If the poor-rates, the 


io twenty-two shillings per acre. 
And what then? 
whole of which amount to eight millions a 
year, press thus heavily upon the land, 
what must be the pressure of the sixty 
millions, which the government takes from 
us for its placemen, its pensioners, its con- 
tractors, its army, its barracks, and its 
debt, contracted by it for carrying on its 
wars against the people of America and 
the people of France ; for the burning of 
the city of Washington, the sacking of 
Alexandria, Hampton, Frenchtown, &c. 
and for the restoring of the detested dy- 
nasty of the Bourbons? If we are to 
make some change in order to relieve our- 
selves from the pressure of these eight 
millions ; if we are to pay constant at- 
tention to this object; shall we pay no 
attention to the greater object of relieving 
ourselves from the pressure of the sixty 
millions ? 

The Board of Agriculture must have 
thought the nation blind, when it put this 
set of observations upon paper. It long 
has been blind enough; but the days of 
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its blindness are passed never to return. 
The Board tells us that it is a “* surprising 
circumstance,” that the poor-rates should 
have increased *in amount, at the very 
period when the food of man had fallen in 
price a hundred per cent. It would really 
be giving the Boardof Agriculture credit for 
even a greater portion of ignorance than 
they are fairly entitled to, to suppose them 
The whole 
of their proceedings show them to be su- 


sincere in this observation. 


perficial men; but to suppose them to be 
so very ignorant, as to be surprised, that 
the poor-rates should increase in propor- 
tion to the diminution of the means of 
paying wages to the labourer and the jour- 
neyman ; to suppose them to be so pro- 
foundly ignorant es this would be to carry 
our charity to too great a length. 

If the Farmer’s produce fell one half 
in price, and if all his taxes continued to 
be the same as they were before, how did 
these wise-acres imagine that he was to 
find money to pay the same number of 
If iu- 
deed one half of his taxes had been 
taken off, then he would still have 


labourers that he paid before? 


been able to pay the same number of 
labourers, though at reduced wages. Do 
not the wise-acres see, that a reduction of 
wages as well as of the price of food, has 
taken place? This was all right and 
natural; but no reduction of taxes has 
taken place as yet, except in the malt 
tax; and when the property tax and malt 
tax have both ceased to operate, the burden 
of taxes which will remain will be still so 
heavy, that it will be impossible for the 
land to support them and to pay for its 
If the Gen- 
tlemen of the Board should happen to 
read what I am now doing myself the 


former quantity of labour. 


honour to address to you, they may per- 
haps begin to believe that other causes 
than those of mal-administration of the 
poor-rates have produced the miseries of 
which their book seems to be no bad ex- 
hibition. 
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Before I take my leave of this topic, I 
think it necessary to notice what a person 
who is called Dr. Macqueen communi- 
cates to the Board relative to the poor- 
rates. He writes, as you will see, upon 
a variety of subjects; but that part of his 
communication, to which I am desirous of 
drawing your attention at this time, is 
that which contains his revilings of the 
poor; that is to say, of the labouring 
men in England, who, with all their faults, 
and in spite of the degrading influence of 
a remorseless system of taxation, are still 
the most laborious people in the whole 
world. [have never heard of this gen- 
tleman before; but from the very tone of 
his letter, I will venture to say, that he 
was not born and bred in the country in 
England, and that he knows no more of 
the real character of the country people 
than he knows of what is passing in the 


moon. What I find under his name is 


as follows :— 

‘ Dr. M. Macqueen.—Three of my 
ow, farms are now vacant. One con- 
taining 404 acres, another of 400, and 
“a third of 250. These farms I am 
. & oblived to cultivate at an enormous ex- 
** pense, to prevent the lands running into 
‘Ca state of ruinous waste. I pay pro- 
“ perty-tax for 


6 tithes, poor-raies, 
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landlord and tenant, | 


e | 
heavy road duties, | 


“* &c. without any return for one year, | 
“at least; and the produce afterwards , 
*S expected, I fear, will prove a very in- | 


* adequate return to the various charges 
“incurred. Ihave lost, besides, 1600. 
“of arrears of rent by the late tenants 


66 gadlinn, , , odie | 
selling their crops and other property | 
* clandestinely, aud then running away, | 


“or becoming insolvent. ‘These 
*¢ are situated in the best part of Bedford- 
“ shire, and at the distance of less than 
“fifty miles from London. The rent 
*¢ of the whole, at an average, did not 
“ exceed 25 or 26s. per acre, exclusive of 
“tithes. One of my oldest tenants, hold- 


“ ing a farm of above 400 acres, has given 





farms | 
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“‘me notice of his intention to quit at 
‘next Michaelmas. Another farm of 
‘¢ 300 acres was thrown up at last Easter, 
“but is now let to another tenant. Of 
“ the various evils that combine against 
“the agricultural interest, dithes and 
“* poor-rates, as these are now consti- 
‘tuted, appear to me to have the most 
*¢ extensive operation, far more than the 
** ¢ncome-tax, or perhaps the whole war 
** taxes together. Tithes should never be 
*¢ paid by the farmer. 

‘¢ They cperate as a discouragement to 
‘his industry and enterprise, and are a 
** constant source of ill-will towards the 
*¢ Clergy, and the Established Church in 
** general, especially in the many instan- 
‘* ces where they are gathered for the 
** benefit of some rich dignitary, or other 
‘*man of rank, whom the parishioners 
‘¢ never see nor hear.—In regard to the 
‘* pour-rates [ always view these as 


** coupled with the idleness and depravity 


** of the working classes. And on this 
** subject [ would observe that the morals 
‘¢ as well as manners of the lower orders 
‘* of the community here have been de. 
‘* generating since the earliest stages of 
‘Sthe Ivench Revolution. The doctrine 
“of equality and the rights of man is 
‘not yet forgotten, but fondly cherish- 
** el, and reluctantly abondoned. They 
** consider their respective parishes as 
‘¢ their right and inheritance, to which 
** they are entitled fo resort, under every 
‘* real or imaginary grievance, howsoever 
‘sit may have been ivcurred. And if 
** their request be not granted, they fly 
‘*to the next Magistrate, who is fre- 
‘‘ quently the parson of the parish, and 


‘ obtain an order tov the overseers. 


_% Hence they are become careless and 





| improvident, negligent as to their la- 


‘© bour, and impatient of controul: of 
“ their earnings too, a large proportion 
“6 ts spent at the ale-house, a misconduct 
‘¢ for which they deem themselves account- 
“able to no authority. To obviate this 
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‘complicated mischief, Saving Banks 
‘s should be encouraged, the land-holders 
‘‘ themselves, and the principal farmers, 
‘¢ ought to be members of such Institutions, 
‘by way of giving them encouragement. 
‘The Magistrates should be more numer. 
‘ous and armed with much more power 
‘‘ than they hold, by the existing laws. 
‘¢ The poor and labouring man should be 
“ taught to depend chiefly on himself, on 
“his industry, sobriety, and good be- 
“haviour, and to expect relief only in 
** cases wherein the distress was urgent 
“and manifest, and proceeding from 
‘¢ causes that are natural and inevitable. 
«© Hence would follow an anelivration of 
“their conduct and comforts, together 
“ with a diminution of the intolerable 
‘‘ contributions that are now levied for 
“their support. Connected with the 
‘morals and conditions of the lower 
“orders, 1 would remark on the great 
“number of ale-houses in every part of 
“the country, the common resort of the 
‘men when the business of the day is 
“closed. ‘These houses are now almost 
“all bought up by the neighbouring 
“ brewers, who place in them trusty ser- 
‘“vants to sell their sophisticated com- 
‘ nosition, a soft, liquorish, intoxicating 
‘liquor, extracted from cheap and secret 
“ingredients. ‘Thus they absorb a very 
‘large portion of the earnings of the 
“people, and amass to themselves sump- 
“tuous fortunes at the expence of the 
“industry and morals of the labouring 
‘classes. ‘This traflic ought assuredly to 
“be put down by some legislative autho- 
“rity. No public brewer should be al- 
* lowed to possess an ale-house, but every 
‘encouragement given to publicans to 
“ brew their own beer, and the number 
* should be considerably reduced, I should 
“think one third of the present number 
‘““were amply sufficient. The Magis- 
“trates should not only be more in num- 
“ber than they now are, but the Magis- 
“tracy ought to be confined, chiefly, if 
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** not entirely, to country gentlemen, to 
“the absolute exclusion of the Clergy. 
** It is my opinion, that the ecclesiastical 
‘Cand civil functions should be always 
** left separate, as by their union, on 
**great and small occasions, confusion 
**and mischief have too frequently been 
“the result. ‘The Lords-Lieutenants of 
** the Counties should have the power to 
‘“‘name as many Magistrates as they 
*¢ judge right, under a strong penalty in 
*‘ the event of refusal.” 

From amidst this farrago of remarks, 
assertions, and opinions, we collect this 
fact, that Dr. Macqueen is ready, with his 
pen, to assail any thing but the govern- 
ment. The labourers, the clergy, the 
keepers of public-houses, the Brewers, 
and their beer; every thing and every 
body are exposed to his lash except the 
Canning’s and the rest of that tribe, who 
collect from us and dispose of the siaty 
millions a year. I should be glad to know 
from Dr. Macqueen whether be can prove 
his assertion, that the common brewers 
make their beer out of a composition ex- 
tracted from cheap and secred ingredients. 
If he cannot prove this, he is a slanderer ; 
and for my part, I believe what he has 
asserted as applicable, to brewers in ge- 
neral, is wholly fulse. 
probability on the face of it, seeing that it 


There is an im- 


is impossible to obtain, for the same sum 
of money, the same degree of strength to 
beer, from any other material, as is to be 
obtained from malt. As to the use of 
drugs calculated to produce iutoxication, 
the idea is as foolish as the assertion is 
slanderous; for, Sir, is it to be imagined, 
that the people in general would continue 
to use such drugs for any length of time ? 
And besides, is it not manifest, that the 
competition between brewers themselves 


must necessarily correct any such evil if 
it existed? In every country town, as 


well as in London, and in every bunch of 
villages or hamlets, the public-houses 
are divided between different brewers and 
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between those brewers and persons who 
brew their own beer. Now, according to 
Dr. Macqueen’s account, the labourers 
are very fond of this said article called 
beer, and in this respect his account is 
very true. But, then, we must suppose 
that these same labourers are pretty good 
judges of the strength, and other qualities 
of beer; and we must also suppose, that 
they will spend their money in those 
houses, where the best beer is to be ob- 
Accordingly, if the doctor’s 
brewers were well 


tained. 
charge against the 
founded, we should see in a very short 
time, that no brewer's beer would be 
drunk, and, that all the labourers, and 
other drinkers of beer, would go to the 
Sree houses, as they are called,. that is to 
say, houses which do not belong to 
brewers. ‘This, however, is so far from 
being the fact, that, in nine instances out 
of ten, were the house is a free house, the 
beer sold at it is purchased of some com- 
mon brewer, and whoever knows any 
thing of the country, knows that brewer's 
houses are seen filled with customers, while 
other houses, with their home-brewed 
beer, are almost destitute of custom. I 


have only noticed this matter for the pur- 


pose of showing what silly notions get | 


into the heads of these gentry whose fin- 
gers are everlastingly itching for petty le- 
gislation ; and who seem to be disposed 
{o cause government interference to be in- 
troduced into every transaction between 
manand mau. I[ do not say, that there 
is no brewer, who, to revive the spirit of 
flat beer, or to soften the taste of sour 
beer, does not resort to some sort of drug. 
But, | know very well that this is done in 
private families, anc have every reason to 
suppose that it is done by publicans who 
It is only in these 


brew their own beer. 
cases, that such a process can be supposed 
to be resorted to, and the greater the 
quantity of beer brewed by any one brewer, 
the less probability there is of his being 
under the necessity of his using such 
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means, because his run is quicker, aad 


because he has. greater powers of reno. 
vation. From the same cause, the great 
brewer is enabled to sell stronger beer 
than the publican who brews his own 
beer. His expences are very great ; but 
they are proportionally less than those of 
the publican who brews his own beer; 
and, Sir, be you assured, that, in spite of 


all the noise and nonsense that has 
been said and _ published upon this 
subject, this is the real and only 
cause why there are so many of 


the public-houses in the hands cf com. 
mon brewers. To suppose any other 
cause, would be to suppose, that the com. 
mon brewers had not only the power of 
obtaining licences to the exclusion of other 
persons, which is notoriously uot true, 
but it would be further to suppose, that 
there was no competition between them- 
selves: and that they were all united in 
one combination, and all participating 
equally in the general mass of profits. 
But, after seeing the parliament pass the 
brown bread bill, in 1801, ought we to be 
surprized at any thing of this sort from 
the pens of petty law inventors, like Dr. 
Macqueen? 

‘his Gentleman falls with great viru- 
lence upon the working classes. Accord- 
ing to him, they are careless, improvi- 
dent, negligent, and impatient of con- 
troul, idle, and depraved. It is impossi- 
ble to say what sort of people the doctor 
may live amongst; but, as applied gene- 
rally to the Jabourers ef England, this 
charge is very far from being true. That 
they are degraded in their own eyes; that 
they are thievish in many instances ; that 
they resort to all sorts of meannesses in 
order to obtain an additional mouthful of 
food, is very certain. And what is the 
cause of this? Their poverty; their ex- 
treme poverty; their wretchedness; the 
state of misery in which they live. And 
what is the cause of this misery? The 
want of a sufficient quantity of moncy in 
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the shape of wages. And what is the 
cause Of this want? The cause is the 
heavy taxes, which take from the farmer 
and the tradesman those sums of money, 
great part of which would otherwise go to 
the labourer and journeyman, for the de- 
cent support of himself and family. I 
have before shown, in a letter addressed 
to you in January last, that in America, 
the labourer was receiving three times as 
much in the shape of wages as the Jabourer 
was at the same time receiving in this 
country, while the price of provisions 
was lower there than it was here. I at 
the same time showed, that there was an 
absence of crime in America, proportion- 
ed to this difference in the situation of the 
labourer in the two countries. When, 
therefore, Dr. Macqueen was falling with 
such violence upon the faults of our 
labourers, justice should have induced 
him to trace those faults to their right 
cause, and not have suffered him to leave 
the invective against our countrymen 
naked and unexplained. But this would 
not have suited Dr. Macqueen, whose ob- 
ject, Jike that of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, seems to have been, to withdraw the 
attention of the people from the govern- 
ment and itsenormous demands. Indeed, 
he says that the poor rates (and the 
tythes) appear to him to be far more op- 
pressive than ald the war taxes put toge 
ther. ‘This doctor, you see, looks upon 
eight millions a year; for we must leave 
out the tythes for a reason which I shall 
state by and bye; he looks upon these 
eight millions a year as being more bur- 
densome than the twenty millions a year 
paid in war taxes, and to which he seems 
to have very litile objection! I would 
make a trifling bet that the doctor is not 
Without a feeling of interest in the taxes; 
for, upon any other supposition his opi- 
nion seems to be wholly unaccountable. 
There is one charge, which the doctor 
brings against those, who he calls the 
“ lower orders,” which is worthy of par- 
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ticular notice. THHesays that they consi- 
der their respective ** parishes as their 
“ right and inheritance, to which they 
** are entitled to resort.” By parishes he 
must mean the poor rates; and, let me 
ask the Doctor if the poor rates are 
not as much, at least, the right and 
inheritance of the poor labourer, as 
the sinecure places and pensions are the 
right of those, to whom they have been 
granted? When it has been proposed 
to do away these enormous charges upon 
the country, the answer has been, that 
the holders enjoy them by /aw, and that 
to take them away would be robbery.— 
But, it seems, that it would be no rob- 
bery, according to this Doctor’s notion, 
to deprive the poor of the means of ex- 
istence. ‘Uhe fact is, that, as I have 
shown before, the helpless poor have a 
right, in equity as well as in law, to re- 
lief from the rates; and it remains for 
Dr. Macqueen to show us what equitable 
right the Roses, the Cannings, the Sey- 
mours, the Giilords, and the Laws, and 
hundreds of others, have to their sine- 
cures. 

Anether charge of the Doctor against 
the working classes is still more worthy 
of notice. lle says, ** that the morals as 
wellas manners of ‘* the lower orders of 
** the community have been degenerating 
** since the earliest ages of the Mrench re- 
** volution. The doctrine of equality and 
** the rights of man is not yet forgotten, 
** but fondly cherished, and reluctantly 
** abandoned.” If this were true, what 
an excellent lesson is here for those who 
set about putting down principles aud opi- 
nions by force of arms! Patne should 
be alive to hear this. He should be alive 
to hear it asserted by the fast friends of 
the system, that they had spent a thou- 
sand millions of money in vain, to endea- 
vour to extinguish the principles incul- 
cated in his celebrated book. The truth 
is, however, that the people, generally 


speaking, never entertained the notion of 
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equality in its odious and ridiculous sense ; 
and [ am not at all afraid to assert, that it 
is a faisehood to impute to them the che- 
rishing of any such idea. They would 
not understand any person wno should 
talk to them about equality. It is a 
thing that they have never heard of, and 
against which, all the habits of their life 
would protest. But, Sir, you see in the 
Doctor, what you see in the Board of 
Agriculture itself ; namely, a desire to 
keep the eyes of the people from the Go- 
vernment in this discussion, and to attri- 
bute the distresses of the country to any 
person other than those who have squan- 
dered the means of the nation, and to any 
thing other than the taxes, which are the 
real cause of a!l the distress. 

While the Doctor, however, appears in 
one paragraph of his letter, to be the bitter 
enemy of revolutionary notions, I must do 
him the justice to say, that he makes am- 
ple amends in another paragraph by as- 
serting broadly and boldly, that ‘* tythes 
should never be paid by the farmer.” It 
was here that the French revolution be- 
gan. ‘This was the first great blow struck 
by the republicans in France; and, it 
would be curious enough for us to behold, 
as 1 verily believe we shall behold, the 
enemies of the French revolution, at the 
ead of three and twenty years of blodshed, 
coolly propose, as a just and equitable 
measure, that very measure which was the 
first to be adopted by the revolutionists 
of France. So well have they managed 
the matter, and so true it is that extremes 
meet, that these enemies of freedom and 
just government have at last, after exe- 
crating every change for the better, come 
of theirown accord to the proposition of 
changes which nothing but the most des- 
perate circumstances can possibly justify ; 
and the clergy of the established church, 
who thought that the safety of their pro- 
perty and of their rank called upon them 


to join the enemies of reform, may now | 


have leisure to repent of the part they 





have taken, when they see that property 
openly assailed, not by the reformers, but 
by those very associates with whom 
they co-operated in the preventing of 
reform ! 

As to the justice and expediency of 
abolishing tythes, [ would first observe, 
that a very large portion of the tythes are 
private property to all intents and pur- 
poses, and that the clergy have no more 
interestin them than[ have. Besides this. 
a great deal more than half of the church 
livings are, as you very well know, pri- 
vate property also, and are bought and 
sold with as little ceremony as stalls in 
Smithfield, or seats at the Opera, or in 
any other big house of assembling. ‘They 
are, too, bought and sold dazfully. Their 
value consists in the amount of the tythes 
which are attached to them. And yet this 
Doctor says, with the most perfect unre- 
serve, that tythes ought never to be paid 
by the furmer ; and of course, ought 
never to be paid at all ; for if the farmers 
ought not to pay them, it would be very 
difficult, I imagine, to find out any body 
else to pay them. Here, then, is a pretty 
good sweep at private property ;—a pretty 
good stroke in the levelling wey ;—a 
pretty bold step in the revolutionary ca- 
reer. ‘The Doctor is a very apt disciple 
of Paine, without seeming conscious of 
his merit; and it will, [ imagine, make the 
clergy grind their teeth, when they per- 
ceive, that they have all this time been 
lending their powerful assistance to men 
who now turn round upon them, and are 
for discarding them as an useless burden ! 

In this case, as in the case of the poor- 
rates, we may observe, that it remains for 
our adversaries to shew, how it has hap- 
pened, that this great evil of tythes has 
remained unperceived for such a series of 
ages! Tythes have existed in England 
for at least seven hundred years. Eng- 
land has been great, free, and happy, du- 
ring a large portion of that time; and yet 
tythes have been collected during the 
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whole of that time. Why then, Sir, 
should the distresses of the country at this 
time be looked for in the existence of 
tythes? The tythes, as I need not attempt 
to demonstrate to you, cannot by any 
possibility, be in themselves injurious to 
the cultivator of the land, unless that cul- 
{ivator be unjustand unreasonable. When 
he purchases a farm, or takes the lease of 
afarm, he makes his calculations, including 
not only the full amount, but also the 


He 
reckons the tythe as well as the rent. 


possible inconvenience of the tythe. 


The tythe is one of the deductions from 
his profits as much as the rent is; and it 
would be full as reasonable to say that 
rents are injurious to the Farmer, as to 
say that tythes are injurious to the farmer. 
This is so manifest ;_ the case is so plain, 
that I will not longer dwell upon it, even 
considering this letter to you as a vehicle 
of observations addressed, in fact, to the 
mass of the nation. I am aware that to 
rail against parsons and against tythes. is 
now become very popular; Lut this isa 
mode of obtaining popularity, which I 
am very sure you would be the first to 
condemn, though you would, perhaps, 
be inclined to agree with me, that the 
clergy, in having joined so heartily with 
the enemies of freedom, would merit such 
treatment at the hands of their friends. 
But, Sir, besides the obvious objection 
to the secking of popularity by the flat- 
_ tering of any prejudice, and particularly 
a prejudice founded in gross error, there 
is this greater objection to our joining in 
this cry against tythes ; that we thereby 
aid the cause of our great enemies, and 
assist them in drawing off the attention 
of the people from the squanderings of 
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| the government; from that enormous load 
of government taxes, which, and which 
alone, is the real cause of all the suffer- 
If 


we agree that poor-rates, or tythes, or 


ings that are now felt in the country. 


game laws, or public breweries, or a want 
of Corn bills, or of a bounty on the ex- 
portation of corn; if we agree, that 
these are the causes of the national dis- 
tress, we fall into the trap of the enemy, 
and we in fact join, in so much, in the 
deceiving of the people, who ought to 
have constantly kept before their eyes the 
great cause of their misery, and ought te 
look for no remedy other than that of a 
parliament chosen by themselves. 

It is now become pretty evident to every 
body, that if the people had been fully re- 
presented in parliament, this enormous 
load of taxes would never have existed: 
and it is not less evident, that the load 
will continue, as far as the taxes can be 
collected, as long as we are in want of a 
reform. It is clear enough indeed, that 
the taxes to their present nomiral amount, 
cannot be collected; but still the weight 
will be felt as. severely, and still more 
severely, because the burden will be as 
great as can possibly be borne, and will 


There 


is nothing therefore short of a reform of 


continue to spread ruin arourd us. 


the parliament that can be of any real 
service ; and it is of the greatest impor- 
tance that the people should be cautioned 
against being amused with any petty 
schemes and devices. If the enemies of 
reform chuse to assail the church proper- 
ty; if they chuse to begin any revolution 
of this sort, in the-name of all that is ridi- 
culous let them do it. But, I hope that 


the work will be theirs; that it will be 
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their own undertaking, and that the re- 
formers will not be thereby amused, and 
withdrawn from their own proper object. 

All sorts of schemes are afloat. Never 
was a nation so stocked with schemers. 
There is nothing too high not too low for 
them. They soar at one moment, and 
dive the next. Expedients which would 
put pickpockets. and shoplifters to shame 
are brought forward with serious faces 
and in pompous accents. There must be 
a reform in parliament, or a Bethlem big 
enough to hold half the nation. 

One would naturally have expected 
that the Board of Agriculture, after hav- 
ing taken so much pains to collect infor- 
mation, would, before they sent this col- 
lection to the press, have been prepared 
to recommend some general measute in 
the way of remedy. But, instead of this, 
they say, that, “ If it be asked what con- 
*- clusions are to be drawn from these 
** facts, those conctusfotts will, of course, 
‘* suggest themselves with the greatest 
‘* clearness to the members of the legisla- 
“ture!” You will laugh at this manner 
of slipping their heads out of the halter. 
Yes, they have seen how amazingly clever 
the members of.the legislature have been 


in drawing conclusions and discovering 





b 


remedies! Clever, however, as they have 
been, they have now got that which will 
puzzle them. ‘The parliament, by a very 
bold figure, has been described as being 
omnipotent ; but, if they find a remedy 
for the present distress without blowing 
up their system, [ shall have no scruple 
to say, that they are literally and truly 
omuipotent. ) 

In the mean while the land-owners are 
crying out aloud. They have, in the 
book now before me, given vent to thei; 
grief in language which it dees one’s 
heart good to hear. Some of them com- 
plain of having been ruined, and others, 
that their ruin is approaching. Will they 
then, at last join in calling for a reform ° 
[ think they will not; and indeed, seeing 
what their past conduct has been, it would 
be almost a dishonour to the cause for it 
to receive their support. 

In another letter, I will notice the 
several remedies proposed by the corre- 
spondents of the Board of Agriculture. 
In the mean while, I remain, with the 


greatest respect, 
Your most obedient 


Aud most humble servant, 


Wn. Cossett. 


ed 
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